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A brief account of Tuomas Frit, of Swarth- 
more Hall. By Thomas Monnsey. 


This worthy man does not appear ever to have 
actually joined the Society of Friends. He was, 
however, led by circumstances into frequent in- 
tercourse with George 
j rofessors of the truth, 


Fox and other eminent 


socn 


to preach and to promulgate its doctrines, 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Christian kindness towards these faithful rt 
and their 
freely 


about 


fellow-believers, was constantly and | 
extended, and his unity with them, and 
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after they were | find acceptance with him; 
ealled and « qualified so powerfully and effectually | well, 


His | 


men 


with their religious priac ‘Ip les, ever continued to! 


increase with his advancing years. 

He was the son ef George Fell, of Furness, 
and was born aboat the year 1598, probably at 
Swarthmore, Ulverstene, or in that neigh- 
borhoed. He was married about the thirty-third 
year of his age, to Margaret Askew, daughter 


near 


ancient family. At this period he was a _barris- 
ter-at-law, of Gray’s Inn. He was afterwards 
appointed a Justice of the Quorum in the county ; 
he was several times chosen a member of Parlia- 
ment, filled the office of Vice-Chancellor of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, and that of Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy Court at Westminster, and 
was also a Judve on the Circuit of West Chester 
and North Wales. Strict integrity and the love 
of justice, tempere .d with mercy and moderation, 
were conspicuous features in his character. He 
was a terror to evil-doers, and an encourager of 
such as did well; his wisdom in the affairs of 
life, and his many and great services, were high- 


of 
John Askew, who was a person of rank, and of 
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ly appreciated, and he was beloved and honored 
in his neighberhood by all ranks of people. He 
was an affectionate husband and a tender father. 
His age exceeded that of his wife by sixteen 
years. Both were religiously inclined, and Mar- 
garet Fell testifies of her husband, that ‘he 
sought after God ia the best way that was made 
known to him.” They had nine children. Their 
house, Swarthmore Hall, was not enly frequented 
by persons of distinction in the world, but was 
also open for the frequent entertainment of min- 
isters, and such as were esteemed godly and 
serious persons; some of whom, who were then 
known by the appellation of lecturing ministers, 
often had meetings in their family for prayers 
and other religious exercises. Thus did these 
pious persons continue for about twenty years in 
this secking state, enquiring after the way of the 
Lord, earnestly desirous of serving him se as to 
hoping that they did 


but often fearing they were short of the 
right way. 


In the year 1652 


, whilst Judge Fell was mom 
home, engage d on 


the Welsh Circuit, Georg 

Fox, in the course of his travels, came te U cam “Y= 
stone, and was introduced to Swarthmore Hall, by 
one of his friends, who well knew the open hos- 
pitality of its inmates, especially to such as la- 
bored in the Here he remained all 
night, and on the following day was concerned to 
go to the public place of worship at Ulverstene, 
there to bear his testimony to the Truth; and 
having obtained liberty to speak, he preached ee 
the people for some Margaret Fe lh, who 
was present, stood up in her pew, and at first 
wondered at his doctrine, having never heard the 
like before; but as he procee led, she was cut to 
the heart, and sat down weeping bitterly. He 
returned te their house that night, and addressed 
the family and servants, declaring to them the 
eternal Truth as it is in Jesus, in such a manner 
that they were generally convinced. As to 
Margaret Fell, she saw that it was the truth, and 
as such received it in the love of it. Yet in the 
absence of her husband, her heart was filled with 
sadness, being in a great strait; fearing on the 
one hand to displease her husband, and on the 
other, so enamored with the excellency of the 


gospel. 


time. 
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blessed Truth, as to pray unto ne Lord that ihe 
might be preserved in it, desiring no better por- 
tion. In the mean time, James Nayler and 
Richard Farnsworth came thither, desiring to 
meet with George Fox; and as they remained 
for some little time, they were instrumental 
confirming her faith. 

After the lapse of three weeks, Judge Fell 
was on his way towards home; but before he 
reached Swarthmore, whilst crossing over the 
sands, he was met by a number of the principal 
gentry of the neighborhood, amongst whom were 
several military officers, and a priest. They soon 
informed him of what had taken place in his 
family, filling his mind with prejudice, by false 
and absurd insinuations. Although received by 
his worthy wife, with her wonted kindness and 
love, and perceiving that in part, at least, he had 
been deceived by these evil reports, he was 
nevertheless seriously offended, and much trou- 
bled to observe so sudden a change amongst 
them. Margaret Fell being very sorrowful on 
this occasion, requested James Nayler and 
Richard Farnsworth, who were still with them, 
to come and speak with him on the subject. 
This they did, very wisely and moderately, yet 
he was, at first, displeased with them. They 
told him they cume in love and good will to his 
house, and after they had further spoken he be- 
came more calm, and was better satisfied; upon 
which they were about to take leave, but Mar- 
garet Fell, desirous that her husband should hear 
them further, and George Fox being expected 
there that evening, requested them to remain. 
‘And then,” she informs us, “he was pretty 
moderate and quiet ; and his dinner being ready, 
he went to it, and 1 went in, and sat me down 
by him. And whilst I was sitting the power of 
the Lord seized upon me: and he was stricken 
with amazement, and knew not what to think, 


but was quiet and still; and the children were | 
all quiet and still, and grown sober, and could | 
not play on their music that they were learning : | 


and these things made him quiet and still.” 

“ And at night,” she continues, “ George Fox 
came. 
might come in? and he said, yes. 
came in without any compliment, and 


So 


Fox 


George 


walked into the room, and began to speak pres- | 


ently ; and the family, and J. Nayler, and R. | 
Farn-worth came all in, and he spoke very ex- | 
cellently as ever I heard him ; and if all England 
had been there, I thought they could not have 
denied the truth of what he said.” 
was well satisfied with what he had heard, clear- 


ly perceiving that it was no other than the truth ; | 


in which conviction, he appears to have been | 
from day to day more and more confirmed. 

On the following morning, the Priest of Ulver- 
came to Swarthmore, and having taken the | 
Judge with him into the yarden, he continued 
for a considerable time in conversation with him. 


atone 


I. “ He ¢ 


And after supper, my husband was sit- | 
ting in the parlor, and | asked him if George | 


Judge Fell | 
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He was outils, howe. to find much entrance, 
the open and candid mind of Judge Fell being 
already, to some extent, pre-occupied by the 
truth which had been so powerfully set forth in 
the discourses of George Fox. He was, indeed, 
so well satisfied, that when he happened to over- 
hear some Friends in consultation respecting a 
place in which they might meet for religious 
worship, he promptly and generously offered 
them his own house, saying, “ You may meet 
here, if you will.” Notice of this was accord- 
ingly given, and on the following First-day, a 
large meeting of Friends assembled for the first 
time at Swarthmore Hall, where a meeting was 
established, and continued to be held there, from 
1652 until 1690. The room appropriated to this 
purpose was the large Ha//, on the ground floor, 
at one end of which, within the space of a bay 
window, the floor is raised two steps. In this 
place, it is said, G. Fox, and also M. Fell, 
usually took their seats. On the occasion of this 
first meeting, Judge Fell attended the public 
place of worship at Ulverstone; but he was un- 
accompanied by any of his household, excepting 
his clerk and groom. For some time, he appears 
to have refrained from being present at the meet- 
ings of Friends: it is said, howeve r, that he would 
order his servant to leave the hall door unclosed 
when Friends were assembled, whilst he would 
sit in his study, which is separated from the hall 
by a narrow passage, and the doors being nearly 
opposite, he could without difficulty hear what 
was preached, without being much observed. 
He was so favorably impressed with their doe- 
trines, that, it is believed, from the time he 
heard George Fox preach, he ceased from fre- 
quenting the worship of the Episcopal Church. 
vame to see,” says G. Fox, “ by the open- 
| ings of the spirit cf God in his heart, over all 
the priests and teachers of the world, and did 
not go to hear them for some years before he 
died; for he knew it was the Truth that | de- 
clared, and that Christ was the Teacher of his 
people, and their Saviour.” 

| The beneficial influence with which the pure 
principles of Truth pervaded the minds of this 
interesting family, soon became apparent in their 
| lives and conversations, which preached loudly 
and intelligibly to those who were within the 
sphere of their influence, and several of the 
household afterwards became preachers of right- 
eousness in word and doctrine, and were instru- 
| me ental in turuing many from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan to God. Anthony 
Pearson, a county magistrate, in a letter d: ated 
|in 1653, thus records the impressions which a 
| visit to Swarthmore made on his mind :—*“ Oh! 
how gracious was the Lord to me in carrying me 
ito Judge Fell’s, to see the wonders of his power 
jand wisdom ; a family walking in the fear of the 
| Lord, conversing daily w with him, crucified to the 
world and living only to God. I was so con- 
founded, all my knowledge and wisdom became 
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folly ; my meelh was stop ped, my conscience 
convinced, and the secrets of my heart were | 


made manifest, and that Lord was discovered to | 


be near, whom I ignorantly worshipped. I have 
seen at Judge Fell’s and have been informed 
from that precious soul, his consort, in some 
measure what those things mean, which before 
I counted the overflowings of giddy brains. 


Dear heart, pity and pray for me, and let all 


obligations of former friendship be discharged in | 


well wishes to the soul of the old family friend, 
that he way partake with them of your heavenly | 
possessions.” In unison with the foregoing is 
the testimony of William Caton, then an inmate 
of the family: he says, “ Oh, the love which in 
that day abounded among us! Qh! the fresh- 
ness of the power of the Lord God, which then 
was amongst us; and the zeal for Him and his 
truth, the comfort and refreshment which we 


had from his presence, the nearness and dearness | 


that was amongst us, one towards another 
very heart is affected with 
of it.” 

Although the mind of Judge Fell was thus 
powerfully impressed by the preaching of truth, 
and his judgment iv a large measure convinced, 
yet his rank and station in society, his office as a 
judge, and other similar considerations, probably 


My 
the remembrance 


presented obstacles, for a time at least, to his| 


more entire adoption of the principles and prac- 
tices of Friends; though it does not appear, as 


has been already hinted, that he was ever actual- 


ly united in me ‘mbe ‘ship with the Society. 

Judge lell’s kind fee ling towards Friends was 
not unfreque ntly manifested in efforts to mitigate 
the rigor of the persecution by which they were 
then so frequently and so cruelly assailed ; 
he was ever ready to shield them from harm, 


both in his own neighborhood, 
power and influence extended. 


and wherever his 


William 


of Judge Fell,” as having been eminently in- 
strumental in checking the rage of their perse- 
cutors, in the course of their legal proceedings 
against Friends in the north of England. 


4 just and wise man,” he remarks, “and seeing, 


in his own wife and family, a full confutation of 


all the popular clamors against the way of truth, 
he covered them what he could, 
opened his doors and gave up his house to his 
wife and-her friends, not valuing the reproach 
of ignorant or evi!l-minded people ; which L here 
mention to his or her honor. ‘That house was, 
for some years at first, till the truth had opened 


its way in the southern parts of the island, an| 


eminent receptacle of this people.” In the year 
1658 his health began to decline, and at this time 
his heart was more than ordinarily filled with 
love towards Friends. He departed this life on 
the 8th of 8th month, 1658, and was buried by 
torch-light in the Episcopal place of worship at 
Ulverstone. It was the consoling belief of his | 
sorrowing widow, as well as of other Friends to | 


and | 
Penn 
. . | 

adverts to the “tender and singular indulgence 


‘ Being | 


and freely 
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whom he had been enduasel. ‘that the Lord i 
|merey received him to himself. He was sinh 
sixty years of age, and left one son and seven 
daughters. His death was much lamented in 
the neighborhood, and was tenderly felt by such 
| Friends as had been acquainted with him, as 
| further appears from several letters written to 
| his widow on the occasion of his decease, of 
| which copies have been preserved. As these 
not only show the estimation in which he was 
held, but also serve in some measure further to 
elucidate his character, the following short ex- 
tracts may not inappropriately close this little 
sketch. 

The first is froma letter written by Henry 
Fell, who does not ap pear to have been a relation 
of the family ; he received intelligence of Judge 
Fell’s decease, whilst travelling in the work of 
the gospel in the West Indies. He writes :—*[ 
was something sorrowful when I heard that thy 
husband was de »parted ; but not as they that are 
without hope, for indeed, after I remembered his 
former service for the truth, and love to Friends, 
and heard by W. Caton’s letter of the continu- 
ance of it, and that it did increase, even to the 
end, I was somewhat comforted, in that I did 
believe he had not lost his reward (as once I do 
remember I was moved by the Lord to go out of 
the meeting in the Hall to tell him so, if he 
|kept faithful unto the Lord). The Lord will 
be, and is, more than ten husbands, and will be 
|a father unto thy children, his blessing will re- 
main with them, and if they abide in his coun- 
sel, He will not leave them nor forsake them.” 

Alexander Parker also bears a full and clear 
testimony to the sterling worth and fatherly 
kindness of his departed friend. He says :— 
“ Dear sister, be thou comforted and refreshed ; 
though an outward stay be taken from thee, the 
Lord I know will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee; thy house is not left desolate, but the God 
of Jacob will be thy refuge, and the Lord thy 
| Maker is thy husband. It was but very lately 
that I heard of the laying down of the “body of 
thy husband, and truly it did at first sadden my 
spirit, knowing his dear love and tender care 
over the Lord’s lambs, and the service he was in 
while he continued in his place; and I know 
the Lord’s love was towards him for his good: 
but, however, thou and I, with all the rest of the 
Lord’s followers, must be contented with what 
the Lord brings to pass.” 

In unison with the foregoing, Thomas Salt- 
house, in a letter from London, thus affectionate- 
ly adverts to the death of his friend : -—* Truly, 
dear heart, the news came near me when I keard 
that thy dear husband had laid down the earthly 
tabernacle, and much did it affect my heart, as 
if it had been my nearest relation. But I believe 
the Lord will give him an eternal inheritance 
among them that are sanctified, and hath received 
him to the rest prepared for his people, among 
| whom he is numbered, and may be recorded in 
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for “gucceeding gen- 


T. M. 


the book of remembrance 
erations.” 
Sunde rland, 1847. 
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THE UNHEEDED WARNING. 


An eminent author has remarked, “If we 
would be watchful to observe providences, we 
would have providences to observe; if we would 
look for answers to prayer, there would be more 
answers to prayer for which to be thankful.” 
There are prophecies in the Bible fulfilling every 
day before our eyes—enough, if noticed, to stag- 
ger the incredulity of the most skeptical. The 
following incident, a recital of which fell from 
the lips of the venerable speaker years ago, has 
been recalled to my own mind many times, and 
may well be recorded for the warning of the 
young, especially as the family referred to have 
Jong since passed away. 

The narrator was the eminent clergyman and 
leader in the church, Dr. John Livingston, one 
whose sound doctrine, rare theological acquire- 
ments, zeab for the truth, and discriminating 
judgment, constituted him the most distinguished 
in that church, of which he was at once the 
ornament and the guide, while his urbanity of 
manner and large warm-heartedness have em- 
balmed his memory in the love of all whose 
privilege it was to associate with him. 

It was during a brief visit to a family in the 
city of that he was so pained with the 


disobedience’and want of reverence on the part 


of the only son to his parents, that all the pleas- 
ure of the meeting was marred. Again and 
again the disrespectful and self-willed replies to 
the kind parents grated on his feelings, and 
made the courteous guest almost forget his charac- 
ter as a visitor in his apparent duty as a Chris- 
tian. 

“Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor 
and not suffer sin upon him.” Should he give 
pa in to his kind host and hostess by reproving 
their favorite child—should he even seem to no- 
tice his conduct, and thus add to their evident 
distress? A gentle admonition was first given 
in private, but that seemed only to irritate. 
The disease was beyond the reach of mortal skill. 
At le ngth, on one occasion, the undutiful son re- 
plied:to his parent in Dr. Livingston’s presence in 
words of such insulting and defiant disobedience, 
that their guest could no longer keep silence. In 
tones of selemn warning, he reproved the offen- 
der, spoke of the ingratitude of thus repaying 
the affection and kindness of his parents, of the 
sin against his God, who had, from Mount Sinai, 
issued a special command to children to honor 
their parents, and concluded by reminding the 
young man that God had not only given a prom- 
ise to the dutiful, but a terrific threat to the 
disobedient, and repeated with a fearful emphasis 
these words: ‘‘ The eye that mocketh at his 


father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the! 








ravens of the valley shall pick it out, aad the 
young eagles shall eat it.”’ 

Dr. Livingston returned to his home and his 
duties in the church, and heard shortly after 
that the subject of his reproof had at length 
thrown off all restraint by leaving home and its 
counsels, and chosen for himself the indulgence 
of a foreign residence on a Southern isl: und, and 
so he passed from his thoughts as a painful recol- 
lection. 

Some time after this occurrence, he met in 
society a gentleman who had been spending the 
winter in the West Indies. Then countries were 
more distant than now, when steam to 
condense our globe into one half its size, and 
an observing traveller could depict scenes and 
customs as interesting as strange. 

In the course of conversation— 

“Do you remember young J———,” said 
the stranger, naming the young man whom Dr. 
Livingston had, on that occasion, so severely re- 
proved. “T think I met you at his father’s ?” 

‘“« Yes, most distinctly ! He has left home, and 
was, the last I heard of him, in the West Indies. 
Did you hear anything of him ?” 

“ [saw him.” 

Ah, where did you see him? Is he doing 
well ?” 

A few days before I left, I heard that a 
young American had died suddenly in the coun- 
try some miles in the interior, and knowing from 
previous facts that had come to my knowledge 
how extremely difficult, if not impossible, it was 
to procure burial for a Protestant, I secured a 
conveyance, and went there to see if it could be 
in my power to show any last kindness to one of 
my countrymen. I found the body i in a thicket, 


unburied, and birds of prey sitting on the head. 
* * *? 


seems 


He finished his narrative, and much more was 
said of the government and the religion which 
prevails there. But the mind of Dr. Livingston 
reverted to a past scene in a home of indulgence, 
to words of insolent disobedience, and to the 
fearful warning which his conscience had com- 
pelled him to utter, and which had formed a 
frightful prophecy. In after years, when the 
parents of this unhappy youth had passed away, 
when he heard words of disrespect to parents, 
the Dr. would repeat this circumstance, as a terri- 
ble reminder that there is verily a God that 
judgeth in the earth. 

The Levites were commanded to speak “ with 
a loud voice”’ in the hearing of all the nation of 
Israel: “ Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father or his mother, and all the people shall say 
Amen.” “ Setteth light by his father or his 
mother”—how expressive and how comprehen- 
sive. A. T. D. 
Sunday School Times. 

sees 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man, like flowers. 
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ALBERT BENGEL—BORN 1687 ; prep 1752. | 


Of those who have been partakers of the’ 
divine life from childhood, and in whom it has 
seemed to grow with their growth, it would be! 
difficult to find a more illustrious example than! 
that of Albert Bengel, the German commentator. 
We preface his history by words of his own, 
which will show that his views of human nature, | 
and of the great change which it needs, were | 
not superficial and inadequate. ‘‘ What is con- 
version, and what properly belongs to it? It is 
the turning and submission of the soul, hitherto 
sunk in self-ignorance, self-love, and idolatry to 
the creature, consequently something hitherto | 
alienated from God ; it is the returning and sub- 
mission of such a soul to him, and to his good | 
and holy will, for the sake of his honor and | 
glory, and for the sake of its own health and 
salvation.” ‘“ May a fixed time ever be referred 
to as the commencement of true conversion ? 
Yes, when a state of open sin has been exchanged 
for decided obedience to the grace of Christ, the | 
very day of such a change, or even the hour, or 
perhaps moment, may be referred to. But when 


the transition has proceeded by slow degrees, 
and many false steps and backslidings have inter- 
vened, a person finds it very difficult with re- 
spect to himself, and still more difficult with re- 
spect to others, to point out the time when evil 





or good gained the ascendant.” Then, in answer 
to the question, “‘ How may we most scripturally 
express ourselves upon our own state of grace ?” 
he replied, “ All that we can possibly utter upon | 
this subject is contained in one sentence of St. 
Paul :—‘ Nevertheless, I obtained mercy ;’ or, 
‘The Lord hath called me out of darkness into 
marvellous light ;’ or, ‘Though such and such 
was I, yet I am washed, [ am sanctified, 1 am 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God.” 


Albert Bengel said of himself, that “in his 
childhood he experienced grace a hundred- 
fold more than sufficient to have destroyed the 
very life of sin within him.” This was not the 
language of spiritual pride, but of humble and 
adoring gratitude. He appears to have been 
baptized of the Holy Ghost from infancy, and to 
have possessed the devout consciousness of being | 
a child of God from the first dawning of reason. 
“Tn his earliest years he had many clear, pure, 
tender feelings and stirrings in his heart concern- | 
ing God ; and the texts inscribed on the church- 
walls of his native town, from the Epistle to the 
Romans, concerning sin, righteousness, the cruci 
fixion, and other subjects, produced in him as a 
mere child emotions of great joy and peace.” 
“With childlike simplicity he followed his 
heavenly Father’s guidance, and submitted to 
Grod’s inward and outward discipline; and, 
though he did not yet fully understand what a 
high and rare privilege he enjoyed, the power of 
the divine word took such possession of his heart, 





| that he had confidence in God like that of a 


little child in its parent; took great delight in 
prayer, longed for the better life to come, loved 
the Scriptures, enjoyed the church hymnsand the 
simplest books of devotion, had a tender con- 
science, dreaded doing wrong, and showed com- 
placency in every thing that was excellent.” 
This truly Christian child enjoyed a large share 
of the love of his school-fellows and older per- 
sons. For a time his piety grew “ like the grass, 
that tarrieth not for man,” eluding observation, 
but continually advancing under the blessing of 
God. As he grew up into boyhood, he was no 


'stranger to the stirrings of our common corrup- 


tion. Speaking of blasphemous and bad thoughts, 
he said, in after-life, ““ Oh, how many such darts 
have heretofore gone through my soul in my 
younger days, as quite to alter my manner of 
behaviour to others, and I knew not how to pre- 
vent it.” The distress which he thus suffered 
was evidence of the repugnance of his heart to 
these evil intruders. Sudden and injurious sug- 
gestions, and sallies of thoughtless, foolish levity, 
assailed him likewise ; but he was preserved from 
their power without losing the character of a 
boy and becoming a recluse. At the same time, 
the very early and gradual character of his 
Christian experience was itself the occasion of 
certain difficulties which only increased know- 
ledge could remove. Speaking of the seven 
psalms which are called penitential, and which 
young persons at school were specially taught to 
commit to memory, he says, “Such passages 
occasioned me much perplexity in my younger 
days; for, wishing to measure myself by the 
measure I found in these psalms, | endeavored 
to realize the same strong experience, and could 
not.” 

In youth he endured temptations and trials of 
another order, more severe and perilous. These 
came from the study of philosophy. “ My will 
was compliant,” he says, “‘ but many a doubt as- 
sailed my understanding.” Too timid to com- 
municate his difficulties to any one, he brooded 
over them in secret, and disquieted himself in 
vain. But at the very time he was thus suffer- 
ing, the goodness of God afforded him, he tells 
us, such affecting discoveries, and such experi- 
ences of inward peace, that he felt encouraged 
to persevere in childlike prayer. His spiritual 
condition at this time is easily understood. His 
affections found their enjoyment and repose in 
the gospel of Christ, but his reason put in its 
claim, right or wrong, to demonstration and cer- 
tainty upon truths which had already taken pos- 
session of his heart. “A raw, unconverted 
man,” he said afterwards, “ living after the course 
and fashion of this world, and therefore indif- 
ferent to the truth altogether, meets with no dif- 
ficulty in subscribing to any form of doctrine. 
He takes a thing for granted, just as he finds it, 
and cares not for the trouble of proof. Buta 
really converted man feels truth to be a precious 
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thing ; is disposed to inquiry after it, preserves it|to wait to rom my clothes canted: for my 


when found, and handles it as he would an in- 
valuable jewel,—with great care and cireumspec- | 
tion. Finding it impossible to go on in a care- 


mother always kept them in perfect orde r, and 
although on minute tuspection they bore traces 
'of more than one patch, yet on the whole, they 


less, trifling spirit, he is obliged to prove all | | had a very respectable air; without being obliged 


things, whatever trouble it may give him. 
as truth upon every point is not attainable with- 
out many a hard struggle, his progress is often 
very slow.” But it was well for Bengel that | 
“ his heart was established with grace.” W hile | 
earnestness, operating as he describes, may be , 
occasion of error, indifference is usually its cause 
and parent. And young Bengel grew up into| 
an enlightened and steadfast faith in the doctrine 
of the cross and all the truths which cluster | 
around it. His life was one great exposition of | 
their power, and death they lighted his | 
spirit through the dark valley. — Kennedy’s “ Di- 
vine Life.” 
L aay 
NEATNESS. 
Tn a recent conversation with a wealthy mer- 
chant, he remarked that whatever he had ac- 


quired was owing in a great measure to the fact | thought he should hire. 


Now, | to wait even to polish my shoes, 


for my mother 
always kept a box of blacking, with which my 
cowhides must be set. off before I took my break- 
fast; without waiting to arrange my hair, for I 
was ’ obliged to observe from earliest youth the 
most perfect neatness in every respe ct—my mo- 
ther sent me to see if I could obtain the situa- 


| tion. With alight step I started, as I had a 


long time wished my mother to allow me to do 
something tu assist her, My heart beat fast, I 
assure you, as I turned out of W into B 
street, and made my way along to the number 
my mother had given me. I summoned all the 
courage I could muster, and stepped briskly into 
the store, found my way to the counting-room, 
and made known the reason of my calling. The 
merchant smiled, and tuld me that there was an- 
other boy who had come in a little before me he 
However, he asked me 








that his mother hed brought him up to be neat | some questions, and then weut and conversed 


whena boy. His story, as nearly as [ can re- 
collect it, was as follows :—‘*‘ When I was six 
years old my father died, leaving nothing to my 


mother but the charge of myself and two saan 


sisters. After selling the greater portion of 
the household furniture she had owned, she took 
two small upper rooms in W street ; and 
there, by her needle, contrived in some way to 
support us in comfort. Frequently, however, I 
remember that our supper consisted simply of a 
slice of bread, seasoned by hunger, and rendered 
inviting by the neat manner in which our repast 
was served, our table being always spread with a 
cloth which, like my good mother’s heart, seemed 
ever to preserve a suow-white purity.”’ Wiping 
his eyes the merchant continued— Speaking of 
those days rewinds me of the time when we sat 
down to the table one evening, and my mother 
having asked the blessing of our heavenly Fa- 
ther on her little defenceless ones, in tones of 
tender pathos, she divided the little remnant of 
her only loaf into three pieces, placing one on 
each of our plates, but reserving none for her- 
self. I stole around to her side, and placed my 
portion before her, and was about to tell her that 
I was not hungry, when a flood of tears burst 
from her eyes, and she clasped me to her bosom. 
Our meal was left untouched ; we sat up late 
that night ; but what we said I cannottell. | know 
that my mother talked to me wore as a compan- 
ion than a child, and that when we knelt down 
to pray, I consecrated myself to be the Lord’s 
and to serve my mother.” ‘ But,” said he, 





‘this is not telling you how neatness made my 
It was some time after this, that my 
ui ther found an advertisement in the ne wspa- 
an errand boy in a commission house in 
Without being necessitated 


furtune. 


per r for 
> street. 








with the other boy who stood in the back part of 
the office. The result was, that the lad who bad 
first applied was dismissed, and I entered the 
merchant’s employment, first as an errand-boy, 
then as a clerk, afterwards as his partner until 
his decease, when he left me the whole business, 
stock, &. After I had been in his service 
some ‘years, he told me the reason he chose me 
in preference to the other boy was because of the 
general neatness of my person. To this simple 
circumstance has probably been owing the great- 
er part of my success in business.’’ Will not all 
my young friends who read this narrative of the 
successful merchant, like him, form in their 
youth habits of neatness’ Kemeimber that if 
you would secure the respect of your acquaint- 
ances, you must be very careful in respect to 
your personal appearance. Purity and cleanli- 
ness of person are indispensable to the highest 
purity of character.— Wee kly Spectator. 
wields 


BEARING THE CROSS. 


One pleasant summer eve, a poor,-deformed 
girl had wandered alone to one of the public 
squares in P , Seating herself beneath a tree, 
where she could see the fountain sending up its 
playful waters. She forgot for a while her lone- 
liness; but presently a party of young ladies 
came by, and one, in thoughtless merriment, ex- 
claimed: “ Do look at that little wretch’s back !” 
All turned, and with curious eyes gazed upon her. 
{ was seated on an opposite bench; and as they 
passed on, marked the tears as they overflowed 
the eyes of the sensitive child. Approaching 
her, I endeavored to speak consoling words. 
With a slight caress of her little hand, and eyes 
blinded with tears, she looked up to me and 
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said, ‘ Thank you, ma’m, Se being so kind. My 
Sabbath-school teacher says, my cross has been 
placed upon my back ; but oh! kind lady, when 
people look at me so proudly, and the boys eall 
me ugly names, and the girls won’t let me play with 
them, then I fe-l so bad, and cannot help erying 
Do tell me, lady, will Jesus never take my cross 
away ?’ 
Years passed by, and once more at my board- 
ing-house | met the child, now grown to woman- 
hood. Her countenance was spiritually beauti- 
ful, but she still bore the burden of her child- 
hood. Bs ‘ing together for some weeks, an 
intimacy sprang up between us; and one day, 
we conversing, she alluded to our first 
“My misfortune,” said she, “ was 
long a source of grievous unhappiness ; but, thank 
God, there at last came to me an answer to my 
oft-asked question: Shall I never cease to bear 
this cross?” And, going to her portfolie, she 
handed me the following lines, observing, ‘* The 
last line has been my consolation.” 
The tear will fall, 
When I see 


Those curious glances 


sat 
meeting. 


as 


O Father, 


Fixed on me! 
How long this cross, my Saviour, must I bear ? 
‘Until thine eyes no more can shed a tear. 


The flush will rise, 
When I hear 
Those rude, insulting words— 
The bitter jeer ! 
How long, O Lord, must I, 
‘Till thou these mocking 


O Father, 


with trembling fear ? 
words no more canst hear !’ 
Sad are my thoughts, O Father, 
Well I know, 
Ofttimes neglects are mine, 
For this de ep woe ! 
How long, kind Parent, must I check each sob? 
“Until thy heart no more with pain can throb!’ 
Then, all my life, O Father, 
Teach me how 
Beneath this galling cross 
To humbly bow! 
Oh! shall I never cease to feel Thy rod! 
‘All trials cease in Heaven, at home with God !”’ 
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THE KATYDID. 


The katydid is one of the most conspicuous 
grasshop ypers of North America. In the cool 
evenings of autumn its melane holy song reverbe- 
rates from every tree in our ore shards and forests, 
and its never-ceasing complaint, that Katy did, 
has not only suggested a thousand pleasant re- 
collections, but has often occasioned many curi- 
ous and poetical conjectures as to its origin and 
significance. I use the word significance in its 
most extended sense, for | knw nothing in na- 
ture that insignificant. Every every 
sound, each warbling note that echoes in the 
empty air, and every act of animated nature, has 
some deep, often mysterious To the 
thouzhtful mind all convey some important 
moral lesson, either in the garb and soul of poeti- 


is 


voice, 


meaning 
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cal association, or by the stronger and more irre- 
sistible force of example. The busy bee, that 
improves each shining hour, can not fail of 
favorably impressing us with the contentment 
and the sure success that follow patient and 
persevering industry. The slimy and venomous 
reptiles excite our disgust and abhorrence, and 
unconsciously teach us how to regard their 
groveling similitudes. The ever constant and 
aithful dog that bears us compan; is ever silently 
but surely impressing upon us the great lesson 
of fidelity. The gentle lamb, that even “ licks 
the hand just raised to shed its blood,” 
not only 


shows us 


‘© Blindness to the future, kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven,”’ 
but it affords us the most striking example of 
confiding ignorance and spotless purity. The 
metamorphosis of the crawling caterpillar into 
the beautiful and lively butterfly has in all ages 
proved a lesson of comfort and of hope to man, 
almost divesting death of its terrors by pointing 
the soul to its more glorious garb in that higher 
and purer ether into which it introduces him. 
iS animated atom of creation bears the 
stamp of some great moral or intellectual signi- 
ficance, and appeals alike to the poet’s enthusiasm, 
the naturalist’s all-observing love of nature, the 
philosopher's burning desire to penetrate hidden 
mysteries, and to man’s universal and inborn 
conviction that naught was ever made in vain. 

Such reflections might be pursued through a 
thousand various ramifications, and assuredly prove 
what the contemplation of this little insect cou/d 
do, if they do not satisfactorily acquaint us with 
what “ Katy did.’ 

The k: atydid is nearly one and a half inches 
long, and its wings when expanded are about 
three inches wide. Its wings are of a pale green, 
and its wing covers of a dark green color, which, 
however, fades away und becomes brown when 
the insect is dead and dried. This change of 
color may be prevented, as | have before men- 
tioned in regard to the ¢ Gryllus carolina, by tak- 
ing out its intestines immediate ly after de ath, and 
filling the abdominal cavity with cotton, which 
is easily done by making a longitudinal incision 
through the under part of the hind-body with a 
sharp penknife. 

The wing-covers interwoven with veins 
resembling those of a leaf, and in the males have 
a hard, glassy membrane at the base of each, 
which is shaped somewhat like a human eye, 
and which, being rubbed together by the sawing- 
like motion of their winy-covers, produces the 
sound peculiar to this insect. The females are 
destitute of these musical organs, and are con- 
sequently obliged to keep silence and listen to 
the music of their lords; but they are provided 
with a formidable-looking sword-like ovipositor 
at the extremity of the abdomen, with which 
they pierce holes in the ground for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs. 


0 each 


are 


These eggs are gener- 
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ally laid in the fall, and are hatched out in the) Seriptares i in school hours, providing at the same 
ensuing spring. 


\ very close and interesti ing observation of 
the conduct of these insects m: ry be made every 
autumn by putting a pair of them into a wide 
glass vessel, having the bottom eovered with 
turf, which, however, must be sprinkled with water 
every day. As soon as the evening begins the 
female will commence laying her eggs and de- 
positing them in the ground, and the male will 
announce in loud tones that Katy-did-it. If you 
preserve these eggs in the turf through the 
winter, and open them in the following 
spring, you will find the inseet in a perfect con- 
dition, except being destitute of wings. It is a 
very singular fact, and shows the general defi- 
ciency in entomologieal knowledge, that, num- 
berless though they be, still very few persons can 

say that they have seen this handsome little in- 
sect. It dwells in trees and shrubs, and usually 
conceals itself during the day under the leaves. 
{ have no doubt that many, if not all, have ac- 
cidently met with it, but few except those ac- 
quainted with entomology have observed it 
knowing it to be the famous katydid ; and I have 
often been surprised, when deseribing this in 
sect to persons of intelligence who have had 
every opportunity of noticing it, to hear them 
say, “ | have never seen one.” Its voiee, how- 
ever, has been heard by all, and is very generally 
considered the harbinger of approaching winter. 
—Jaege r’s N. American Insects. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 1), 1859. 
THe Breve ty Inp1a.—A deputation, consist- 
ing of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mayor 
of London, Lord Shaftesbury, the Secretaries of 
many Missionary Societies, and a large number 
of other persons interested in the extension of 
Christianity among the nations of the earth, 
lately had an interview with the British Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston, on the exclusion of 
the Bible from the Government Sebools in India. 
It seems to have been the policy of the East 
India Company, during its long rule in India, 
not only to afford no encouragement to Christian 
instruction, but to guard most jealously against 
the employment of any means for promoting a 
knowledge of Christianity amongst the Hindoos 
or Mohammedans. Thus, the teachers of public 
schools were not allowed the use of the Bible in 
the system of education, and the object of the 
late interview with the Prime Minister was to 
request the removal of the interdiction which 
prevents the hearing or the reading of the Holy 





time, proper safeguards against any undue inte.- 
ference with the religion of the natives. 

Lord Palmerston thought that they were all 
agreed upon this point—that it was their duty 
and their interest to promote the diffusion of 
Christianity as far as possible thronghout the 
length and breadth of India. 
deputation that there could be no indisposition 


He assured the 


on the part of government to take, at the proper 
time, any step that might appear tobe reasonably 
caleulated to assist the efforts of those who are 
endeavoring to convert the people of India to 
the Christian faith. 

The result of the interview was a clear and 
satisfactory understanding that, while it is a prin- 
ciple of the Government system of education to 
avoid religions teaching of every kind in the 
schools, there is no objection to schoolmasters 
assembling their pupils, who are willing to meet, 
half an hour before or half an hour after school 
hours, and giving them such instruction in the 
Christian religion as they think proper 

a 


Diep, on the 20th ult., Poese Mort, wife of William 
F. Mott, of New York. 

Seldom, if ever, have we been called upon to re- 
cord a bereavement more generally or more deeply 
felt; not only by her own immediate family, but by 
a very large ‘circle of friends and acquainances ; and 
also hy the poor, to whom she was ever a kind bene- 
factress, visiting the abodes of poverty and sickness, 
relieving their wants and soothing their sorrows. She 
possessed a naturally strong and highly cultivated 
mind, which, with peculiarly agreeable manners and 
person, and a flow of spirits regulated by Divine 
grace, rendered her an interesting companion to all 
who knew her, especially to those who were favored 
with her warm-hearted friendship. She had much 
to render this life desirable, for ‘* the tines had fallen 
to her in pleasant places ;’? but when the summons 
came, calling her from earth to heaven, she could 
say ‘‘I am ready,’’ and was favored with peace and 
serenity of mind to her own grateful admiration ; and 
with that low estimation of herself which always 
marked her Christian character, she repeatedly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How can it be!’’ She has left us, but we 
have the consoling belief that our loss is her eternal 
gain ; and that, having obtained the victory through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, she is now one of 
that happy company who, with the harps of God, 
sing the song of Moses and the song of the Lamb: 
**Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty, just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
Saints ; who not would fear Thee, and give glory to thy 
name, for Thou alone art worthy.’’ 


——, At Norwich, Oxford Co., Canada West, on the 
14th of 6th mo. last, Jacos Harent, in the 49th year 
of his age. 

This dear Friend bore a painful and distressing 
illness of several months’ duration with much pa- 
tience, often speaking to his near friends of the 
mercies of our Heavenly Father, for granting him so 
much time for reflection ; and, as his close drew near, 
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it appeared to his relatives and friends that he was 
prepared for the solemn change. 


Diep, at his residence, in Cranston, R. L., on the 
19th of 8th mo. last, RowLanp Greene, in the 89th 
year of his age. 

* This dear aged Friend was extensively known in all 
the Yearly Meetings on this continent, having been 
engaged in religious service, at different times, within 
the limits of most of them; and leaving, we believe, 
with all that knew him, a sweet memory of a mild, 
dignified and Christian minister. He was born in 


Warwick, R. L., the 24th of 10th mo., 1770, of parents | 


who were not in religious fellowship with Friends, 
but concerned for the right training of their children. 


He was educated as a physician, and was actively en- 


gaged in the practice of his profession during the | 


greater part of his long life. He became a member 


of our religious Society from convincement at the age | 


of twenty-five years, and his gift in the ministry was 
acknowledged by Friends in the year 1803. From 


the time that he put his hand to the plough he look- | 


ed not back, but exhibited a constancy in the service 
of the Saviour whom he loved, and a practical faith 
in Him as the object of his hope and trust, that were 
truly edifying and encouraging. 
trials and through which our 
Society has passed, Rowland Greene was ever found 
faithful to the truth and unflinching in its support ; 
standing in the front rank, and with great meekness 
and gentleness, but with unwavering firmness, op- 
posing error and sustaining the beautiful order of 
the Gospel. To him Friends have been accustomed 
to turn, as to a father in the church, and to look to 
him for wise and prudent counsel, which was never 
withheld. He was eminently a peace-maker; his 
meek and gentle spirit giving him a place and influ 

with all. To him might, in more than common 
measure, be applied the language, “ Behold an 
Israelite, indeed, in whom is no guile? 
eral months he was very much confined to his house, 


siftings, 


epce 


the physical and mental powers gradually failing, | 


but love, his peculiar characteristic, always abound- 
and finally, without any appearance of suffer- 
ing, he was gathered ‘‘in a full age, like asa shock 
of corn cometh in in his season.”’ 


ing ; 


, on the 26th of the 6th mo. last, in the 
44th year of her age, Exizasetu Bonp, wife of Joseph 
Bond, a member of Richland Monthly Meeting, in 
Hamilton county, Indiana. She died as she lived, a 
full believerin the doctrines ofthe Society of Friends, 
though nearly deprived of attending meeting for 


more than twenty years, on account of bodily in- | 


ability. 


——, after a protracted illness of several weeks, 
on the 20th ult. Isaac Brooks, in the 90th year of 
his age, an esteemed Elder and member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 
that he was of an upright, consistent walk, diligent 
in the attendance of meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, and in the various relations of life, evinced 
the exemplary spirit of a Christian; affectionate in 
his disposition, hospitable and kind in entertaining 
Strangers, and willing to help those who stood in 
need of assistance; he was a man remarkable for 
sincerity and truth, bland in his character, and true 


In all the varied | 
religious | 


For sev- | 


It may be said of this dear friend, | 
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Diep, in Sandwich, Mass., 18th of Ist mo. 1859, 
Exizapetu 8. daughter of Allen Kelley, aged 21 years. 
She passed through a long and suffering illness with 
becoming patience ; and when at last her complaints 
assumed a more alarming character, 
creasingly thoughtful. 


she became in- 
On her mother’s going to her 
bedside, 11th mo. 14th, she remarked ‘‘ except we 
are born again we cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven—and have J really been born again?’’ Some 
days after it was remarked in the morning that she 
seemed very sober—she replied ‘‘I feel so.’’ In the 
afternoon she spoke much of the fear she felt, and 
said that was why she appeared so sad in the morn- 
ing, and asked if it made them feel unpleasant for 
her to speak as she did. On being told they wished 
| her to say anything she felt, aftera little pause, she 
said, ‘‘I think I can say I am resigned.’’ On the 
22d a beloved aunt spent the day with her, to whom 
she expressed that the prospect before her looked 
peaceful, and she thought she could truly adopt the 
language ‘‘ not my will but thine be done,”’ yet feared 
that it was not right for one so unworthy to think 
that an entrance would be granted to her to a man- 
sion of rest; in the evening as her mother entered 
the room she looked up with a sweet countenance, 
saying, ‘*Aunt says ‘I need not fear;’ Oh I believe 
she was sent here to-day, and although the sufferings 
of the body are increased, the mind is relieved.”’ 
At another time she said ‘‘ I have alone more 
than usual to-day, but I have had other company, it 
has not seemed long but pleasant.’’ Again, as she 
lay looking out of the window, she remarked “‘ this 
is a pleasant window; I seem to see my Saviour.”’ 
| Her Bible was always laid on her table in the morn- 
| ing as long as she could hold it to read ; at one time 
her mother being asked to read to her, and enquiring 
what she should read, she replied, ‘‘O what is the 
use of other books, the Bible is always new.”’ Many 
other lively expressions might be recorded, but those 
near the close may be summed inthis one, ‘‘ Not my 
will but Thine be done.’’ 

Thus through the mercy of Him who first loved 
| her, she was drawn to love Him, and to know Him, 
whom to know is life eternal. 
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BOARDING HOUSE IN LONDON. 


To Friends and others visiting England. 


— 
| 
} 


First-class accommodation, with the comforts of a 
home, at moderate charges, and in the centre of Lon- 
don, at 


Hughes’ Hotel and Boarding House, 


Nos. 6, 7 and 8 Scott’s Yard, Cannon St., London 
| City, established 1841. 
| Perfectly quiet, clean and airy. 
| Private sitting rooms, if required. 
E. B. Hughes returns her warm thanks to her 
‘numerous friends in the United States, who have 
| made her house their home, when in England; and 
would be still further obliged to them, if they would 
kindly recommend it to- their friends who may be 
coming to this country. 
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THE “‘ GREAT EASTERN.” 


to his religious profession of the doctrines and testi- 


monies of the Society of Friends. 
loved by those who knew him, and although his 
friends, as well as the Church, have sustained a 
serious loss in his death, yet, from many expressions 
of resignation to his Heavenly Father’s will, we have 
the firm assurance that he has exchanged an earthly 
for a heavenly home. I. B. was a native of Darby 
near Philadelphia. 7 


| 
He was much be- 


The progress which, during the last four 
has been made in fitting aud equip- 
| ping the Great Eastern steam ship for sea has 
| been so rapid, that within a month it is expected 
her steam will be up and she will be on her way 
lacross the Atlantic. The three iron masts, which 


weeks, 


|rise 122 feet above the upper deck, and have a 
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diameter of about 3 feet 6 rw for a he ight of la 
70 feet, when they decrease gradually to 2 feet 
6 inches at the cap, are now on board. The 
trees which form the wooden masts have been 
brought more than 13,000 miles to occupy their 
present position. The trees were New Zealand 
pines. The ship is built in water-tight com- 
partments; and completely water-tight are 
they, that a few days since the foremost one was 
filled with 6,000 tons of water pumped into it 
from the river, and not a drop escaped into any 
adjoining portion. The steam will be gene rated 
in boilers holding more than 500 tons of water, 

and oayeting & 250 tons each day to feed the 
furnaces which heatthem. Down in the depths 
of the engine-room the engineer will receive all 
his orders from the ¢ aptain and mate by an elec- 
tric tele ‘graph. There will be accommodation 
provided in the first instance for 40 officers of 
all ranks, and for a crew of 350. The first-class 
portion of the ship will be fitted up in the first 
grade with 800 beds and sofas. In the second 
grade there will be accommodation for 400, and in 
the third grade about the same number. This ac- 
commodation for about 2,000 persons for the first 
voyage will leave untouched some acres of saloons 
and vacant space in other parts of the ship. 
parts us sually devoted to steerage passengers in 
other vessels will not be touched at present, and 


be all first-class, but of different grades, each 


The cabins 


grade occupying a separate deck. 
are roomy and commodious, admirably ventilated, 


and the ‘dining rooms lofty. 


The first trip will 
be made to Portand, in the State of Maine, and 
will, it is announced, be made e arly next month. 
The whole e Xpe nditure on the ship up to the 
time of its to sea will be 970,000/., and | 
probably some incidental charges ond contingen- 
cies will bring the whole up to the round sum of 
1,000,000/7— London Paper of “Sth month. 


golng 
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LORD BROUGHAM ON WEST 
TION. 
The twenty-fifth aniversary of the abolition of 

Slavery in the British Colonies was celebrated on 

the 3d of August, by a public meeting at the 

Music Hall, Bedford Square, in London, over 

which Lord Brougham presided. 

The attendance was large and respectable, and 
upon the platform, in addition to the venerable 
President, were many 
negro freedom. 

Lord Brougham, in opening the proceedings 
after briefly acknowledging the enthusiastic re- 
ception which greeted him on taking the chair 
said: It naturally gives us all great 
that we have lived to see accomplished this grea 
measure of Slavery abolition, than 
was none in the whole history of our career at 
all superior in or in virtue, or in 
what may be expected to be its beneficial conse- 
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distinguished friends of 


importance 


The | 


the passengers to be carried in the first trip will | 


»|they who most earnestly detest war. 


a patriarchs of the cause. 
satisfaction | 


which there | 
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quences, and that we have now, by the goodness 
of Providence, been spared to witness the 25th 
anniversary of that great event, a quarter of a 
century to day having elapsed since the shackles 
of the slave were finally struck off. 1 ought not, 
perhaps, to say “ finally struck off,” for there 
was substituted for Slavery an Indentured Ap. 
prenticeship of seven years, which, in many re- 
spects, was only a mitigated form of the evil 
which we had crushed, and which our utmost 
efforts were forthwith applied also to terminate 
| derive unspeakable satisfaction in looking back 
to the year 1838 when I led in the contest for 
diminishing the period ot apprenticeship by two 
years. It had then existed five years, but in- 
stead of continuing till 1840 it ceased in 183%; 
and | will do the colonial Legislatures the justice 
to say—having oftentimes been in opposition to 
them, and from various misapprehensions which 
are incidental to all controversies, having been 
greatly misunderstood by them—that they them- 
|selves by their own acts, operating upon the Im- 
perial Government, reduced the period of ap- 
prenticeship by two years. They therefore, | 
rejoice to say, are fellow-laborers with us in that 
| great good whereby the Ist of August, 18338, fin- 
ally witnessed the complete and absolute eman- 
cipation of our slaves. If there is anything that 
gives me pain on the present occasion, it is, in 
the first place, that our example has not been 
followed by other countries; that Spain partic- 
ularly, which is the worst of all in many respects, 
notwithstanding the influence which we ought to 
possess—not by reminding her of benefits confer- 
red, but by simply noting to her that we were 
fellow-laborers in her independence of France— 
that Spain, I say, notwithstanding our natural 
‘and just influence, has not followed that ex- 
ample; nay, has not comple ttely abandoned the 
slave traffic, carried on in spite of treaties as well 
as of all honesty and honor. But by degrees 
truth will prevail over even Spanish counsels, 
and they will find that their own best interest— 
‘indeed, I would add, their safety in the West 
Indies, consists in extending to Cuba the measure 
of emancipation. I grieve to say thut our breth- 
oom, our kinsfolk in America, furnish another ex- 
ception to our example. 

I need not remind you that the friends ot 
| liberty are also the friends of peace, and that they 
who have the greatest abhorrence of slavery are 
But the 
| feeling of satisfaction with which we meet on the 
present occasion is damped by more than one re- 





,| collection ; and [ chiefly mention the melancholy 


| consideration that we here meet so few of the old 
They have gone long 
since—many of them very long since, some more 
rece ntly—to their account, to an account cert 1ln- 
ly rendered more safe for them and more edify- 
ing to us by the purity of their lives and by the 
great value of their public works—and by no part 
of their lives, and no one portion of their works, 


| 
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more than by their having done their endeavors, 
and with success, to abolish the African 
trade and to free the African slaves. 
to lament the absence here ot such men as Wil- 
berforce, as Clarkson, as Stephen, as Macaulay, 
and last of all, though not least, of Josep »h Sturge, 
whom we have lately lost—and an irreparable loss 
itis. Of Wilberforce, that great champion of 
our cause in Parliament and out of Parliament, 
I will only say, in the words of Dr. Johnson, ap- 
plied to another person :— 


slave- 


‘In every speech persuasive wisdom flowed, 

In every act refulgent virtue glowed ; 

Suspended faction ceased from rage and strife, 

To hear his eloquence and praise his life.”’ 

But there was the silent eloquence of a good 
life in Joseph Sturge, the silent eloquence by 
which he persuaded men to follow his example, 
and by which he also fortified and strengthened 
every ‘good cause to which he devoted himse If; 
and | know of none in which he was nota laborer. 
His sound judgment; his steady adhesion to te 
principles when they differed from other men’s 
his tolerance, of which I hardly ever saw the like. 
his perfect charity and perfect friendliness even 
to those from whom he differed most—these are 
qualities which certainly make his an irreparable 
[ need not dwell on the merits of Ty 10mas 
Clarkson, the pioneer in the great cause of aboli 
but L will add that there are other pioneers 


loss. 


tion; 


of emancipation, as he was the pioneer of aboli- | 


tion, whose names are not sufficiently before the 
world, because they were not Parliamentary ad- 
vocates of the cause. I name, first and foremost 
among these, James Stephen. Having been in 
the West Indies for many years of his life, a 
lawyer by profession, a strong, steady, and 
flexible advocate of he it was 


in- 


the slave, who 


dragged that system and its abuses to light by a| 
undeviating course of advecacy out of 


constant, 
Parliament, and [ look upon him to stand in the 
same relation toward emincipation as Thomas 
Clarkson did toward the abolition. I may men- 
tion, also, Zach uty Macaulay, who, having been 
(rovernor of Sierra Leone, and having actually 
undertaken a voyage, in order to make 
himself better acquainted i in practice with the 
horrors of in middle passage, devoted himself 
constantly same abolition and 
emancipation—and noone after Mr. Stephen 
served that v [t would be super- 
fluous to meutivn others, such as Buxton, who-e 
great and ultimately triumphant exertions you 
are acquainted with, and th yvuzh he happily lived 
to see his completed, he is one of those 
whose loss we have to deplore. There are many 
others whom now toe . rate is unnece ssary ; ; 
but on an oceasion like the present we do an act 
of gratitude and expediency also, as well as 
discharge a debt of strict justice, when we 
recite the circumstances of those who have gone 
before us. Among others it is impossible to 


slave 


afterward to the 


reat Cause more. 


work 


forget Henry Thornton, the constant coadju- 


jnever be forgotten 
We have | through life a steady advocate of the abolition 


complished all that had 
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Wilberforce let it 


been 


Parliament. And 
that after Fox had 


tor of 


of the slave-trade—he never lived to touch the 
question of emancipation—it was by his col- 
leagues, Grey, Lansdowne, and the rest of his 
Government, that the first Abolition Act 
was passed in L807. To be it was inefhica- 
cious, but that was no fault of theirs, for it ac- 
at that time been pro- 
posed. It dealt with the question by penalties, 
and everybody knows that the profits of that 
infernal tri affic great that a man might 
safely risk the loss of five or six vessels by seizure, 


sure 


were so 


| provided he escaped with the rant, * vessel. 


Finding that it was absolutely necessary that wa 
should, for the first time, call the thing by ths 


right name, and that we should no longer slandete « 


trade by calling that a trade which was a crime, 
we treated it as it deserved—as an offence; and 
I had great satisfaction in prevailing on Parlia- 
ment to pass a bill for making the slave-trade 

felony, which —so great was the revolution that 
had taken place in people’s sentiments—went 
through both Houses of Parliament without en- 
countering dissentient voice. That ended 
our share in the slave-trade. With the exception 
of some few capitalists employing their money in 
that traffic, it has now ceas: d to be a British of- 
fence, and is confined to those foreign nations 
to whom [ have already referred. Now that 
emancipation has put the negro on the same foot- 
ing as the white in point of rights and privileges, 
it is fit that we should for a moment stop to con- 
what his behaviour has under the 
change; and nothing can be more satisfactory 
than all accounts of the conduct of the slaves. 
It was expected by that on the Ist of 
August, 1834, there would be an outbreak, and 
that the sudden liberation of persons who had so 
long been confined, and under the influence of 
oppression, would occasion conduct that was not 
consistent with the public Never was 
any apprehension more comp letely falsified by 
the result. On that day there was all over the 
West Indies, we venture to say, among the 850,000 
negroes whom we had liberated, the most perfect 
peace, uninterrupted by riot or debauchery. In 
that country where nature provokes the passions, 
and where the stimulus of intemperance is dealt 
out with a profuse hand, there was no instance 
to be found in all the Caribbean Sea of intoxica- 
tion or of riot from intoxication. On the 
trary, the churches and chapels were filled. 
Successions of eonere: after another, 
frequented them in order to testify their gratitude 
to God for the great boon which Providence had 
bestowed on them. Those people spent that day 
in piety and devotion, and not the slightest 
breach of the peace or act of intemperance was 
perceived. Then it was said, “ They will not 
work.” The result has proved the contrary. 
They are not at all indisposed to work. (rive 


one 


sider been 


some 


pe ace. 


con- 


catior 8, one 
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ente ster of en 3 feet 6 elas for a hei ght of | « 
70 feet, when they decrease gradually to 2 feet | « 
6 inches at the ¢ cap, are now on board. The}: 
trees which form the wooden masts have been|c 
brought more than 13,000 miles to occupy their |« 
present position. The trees were New Zealand 
pines. The ship is built in water-tight com- 
partments ; 
they, that a few days since the foremost one was 
filled with 6,000 tons of water pumped into it 
from the river, and not a drop escaped into any 
adjoining portion. The steam will be gene rated 
in boilers holding more than 500 tons of water, 
and requiring 250 tons each day to feed the 
furnaces which heat them. 


perhaps, to say “ finally struck off,” 
was substituted for Slavery an Indentured Ap- 
and so comple tely water-tight are|prenticeship of seven years, which, in many re- 


Down in the depths | years. 


BSvVisw. 


juences, and that v we have now, by the woedion 
if Providence, been spared to witness the 2 - 
anniversary of that great event, a quarter of ; 

entury to day having elapsed since the aeiiin 
if the slave were finally struck off. I ought not, 
for there 


spects, was only a mitigated form of the evil 
SE ’ y 


which we had crushed, and which our utmost 
efforts were forthwith applied also to terminate. 


I derive unspeakable satisfaction in looking back 
I 


to the year 1838 when I led in the contest for 
diminishing the period ot apprentic eship by two 


It had then existed five years, but in- 


of the engine-room the engineer will receive all | stead of continuing till 1840 it ceased in 183% ; 


his orders from the captain and mate by an elec- 
tric telegraph. There will be accommodation 
provided in the first instance for 40 officers of 
all ranks, and fur a crew of 350. The first-class 
portion of the ship will be fitted up in the first 
grade with 800 beds and sofas. In the second | 
grade there will be accommodation for 400, and in 
the third grade about the same number. This ac- 
commodation for about 2,000 persons for the first 
voyage will leave untouched some acres of saloons 
and vacant space in other parts of the ship. The 
parts us sually devoted to steer rage passengers in 
other vessels will not be touched at present, and 
the passengers to be carried in the first trip will 
be all first-class, but of different grades, each 
grade occupying a separate deck. The cabins 
are roomy and commodious, admirably ventilated, 
and the dining-rooms lofty. The first trip will 
be made to Portand, in the State of Maine, and | 
will, it is announced, be made early next month. 
The whole expe nditure on the ship up to the 
time of its going to sea will be 970,000/., and 
probably some incidental charges and contingen- 
cies will bring the whole up to the round sum of 
1,000,000.— London Pape r of Sth month. 
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BROUGHAM ON WEST 
TION. 


LORD INDIA EMANCIPA- 

The twenty-fifth aniversary of the abolition of 
Slavery in the British Colonies was celebrated on 
the 3d of August, by a public meeting at the 
Musie Hall, Bedford Square, in London, over 
which Lord Brougham presided. 

The attendance was large and respectable, and | 
upon the platform, in addition to the venerable 
President, were many distinguished friends of 
negro freedom. 

Lord Brougham, in opening the proceedings, | 
after briefly acknowledging the enthusiastic re- 
ception which greeted him on taking the chair, 
said: It naturally gives us all great satis faction | 
that we have Aen d to see accomplished this great 


measure of Slavery abolition, than which there | 


and | will do the colonial Legislatures the justice 
to say—having oftentimes been in opposition to 
them, and from various misapprehensions which 
are incidental to all controversies, having been 
greatly misunderstood by them—that they them- 
selves by their own acts, operating upon the Im- 
perial Government, reduced the period of ap- 
prenticeship by two years. They therefore, | 
rejoice to say, are fellow-laborers with us in that 
great good whereby the Ist of August, 1838, fin- 
ally witnessed the complete and absolute eman- 
cipation of our slaves. If there is anything that 
gives me pain on the present occasion, it is, in 
the first place, that our example has not been 
followed by other countries; that Spain partic- 
ularly, which is the worst of all in many respects, 
notwithstanding the influence which we ought to 
possess—not by reminding her of benefits confer- 
red, but by simply noting to her that we were 
fellow-laborers in her inde »pendence of France— 
that Spain, I say, notwithstanding our natural 
and just influence, has not followed that ex- 
ample; nay, has not completely abandoned the 
slave traffic, carried on in spite of treaties as well 
as of all honesty and honor. But by degrees 
truth will prevail over even Spanish counsels, 
and they will find that their own best interest— 
indeed, I would add, their safety in the West 
Indies, consists in extending to Cuba the measure 
I grieve to say thut our breth- 


of emancipation. 
furnish another ex- 


ren, our kinsfolk in America, 
| ception to our example. 

I need not remind you that the friends of 
liberty are also the friends of peace, and that they 
who have the greatest abhorrence of slavery are 
they who most earnestly detest war. But the 
feeling of satisfaction with which we meet on the 
present occasion is damped by more than one re- 
collection ; and I chiefly mention the melancholy 
consideration that we here meet so few of the old 
| patriarchs of the cause. They have gone long 
since—many of them very long since, some mort 
| recently—to their account, to an account certain- 





| ly rendered more safe for them and more edify- 


was none in the whole history of our career at | ing to us by the purity of their lives and by the 


all superior in importance or in virtue, or in 


| great value of their public works—and by no part 


what may be expected to be its beneficial conse-' of their lives, and no ove portion of their works, 
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more than by their having done their endeavors, 
and with success, to abolish the African slave- 
trade and to free the African slaves. We have 
to lament the absence here of such men as Wil- 
berforce, as Clarkson, as Stephen, as Macaulay, 
and last of all, though not least, of Joseph Sturge, 
whom we have lately lost—and an irreparable loss 
itis. Of Wilberforce, that great champion of 
our cause in Parliament and out of Parliament, 
I will only say, in the words of Dr. Johnson, ap- 
plied to another person :— 

‘In every speech persuasive wisdom flowed, 

In every act refulgent virtue glowed ; 

Suspended faction ceased from rage and strife, 

To hear his eloquence and praise his life.”’ 

But there was the silent eloquence of a good 
life in Joseph Sturge, the silent eloquence by 
which he persuaded men to follow his example, 
and by which he also fortified and strengthened 
every ‘good cause to which he devoted himself; 
and | know ofnone in which he was not a laborer. 
His sound judgment; his steady adhesion to his 
principles when they differed from other men’s; 
his tolerance, of which I hardly ever saw the like; 
his perfect charity and perfect friendliness even 
to those from whom he differed most—these are 
qualities which certainly make his an irreparable 
[ need not dwell on the merits of Thomas 
Clarkson, the pioneer in the great cause of aboli 


loss. 


tion; but L will add that there are other ploneers 
of emancipation, as he was the pioneer of aboli- 
tion, whose names are not sufficiently befure the 


world, 
vocates of the cause. 


because they were not Parliamentary ad- 
I name, first and foremost 
among these, James Stephen. Having been in 
the West Indies for many years his life, a 
lawyer by profession, a strong, steady, and 
flexible advocate of the slave, he it was who 
dragged that system and its abuses to light bya 
constant, undeviating course of advocacy out of 
Parliament, and [ look upon him to stand in the 
same relation toward emincipation as Thomas 
Clarkson did toward the abolition. I may men- 
tion, also, Zach ury Macaulay, who, having been 
Governor of Sierra Leone, and having actually 
undertaken a voyage, in order to make 
himself better acquainted in practice with the 
horrors of the middle passage, devoted himself 
same abolition and 
emancipation—and noone after Mr. Stephen 
served that vr It would be Super- 
fluous to meation others, such as Buxton, who-e 
great and ultimately triumphant exertions you 
are acquainted with, and though he happily lived 
his completed, he is one of those 
There are many 
others whom now to enumerate is unnecessary; 
but on an occasion like the present we do an act 
of gratitude and expediency also, as well as 
discharge a debt of strict justice, when we 
recite the circumstances of those who have gone 
before us. Among others it is impossible to 


of 


siave 


constantly afterward to the 


reat Cause more. 


to see work 


whose loss we oie’ to dey lore. 


forget Henry Thornton, the constant coadju-' 


| tor of 
| 
never be forgotten 


in- | 
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in Parliament. And let it 
that after Fox had been 
through life a steady advocate of the abolition 


Wilberforce 


lof the slave-trade—he never lived to touch the 


question of emancipation—it was by his col- 
(Grrey, Lansdowne, and the rest of his 
Government, that the first Abolition Act 
was passed in 18U7. ‘To be sure it was ineffica- 
cious, but that was no fault of theirs, for it ac- 
complished all that had at that time been “pro- 
posed. It dealt with the question by penalties, 
and everybody knows that the profits of that 
infernal traffic great that a man might 


leagues, 


were so 


| safely risk the loss of five or six vessels by seizure, 


provided he escaped with the seventh vessel. 
Finding that it was absolutely necessary that we 
should, for the first time, call the thing by the 
rizht name, and that we should no longer slander 
trade by calling that a trade which was a crime, 
we treated it as it deserved—as an offence; and 
I had great satisfact in prevailing on Parlia- 
ment to pass a bill for making the slave-trade 

felony, which —so great was the revolution that 
had taken place in people’s sentiments—went 
through both Houses of Parliament without en- 
countering dissentient voice. That ended 
our share in the slave-trade. With the exception 
of some few e¢ apite alists e mp yl yin y their mone y in 
that traffic, it has now ceas d to be a British of- 
fence, and is confined to those foreign nations 
to whom I have already referred. Now that 
emancipation has put the negro on the same foot- 
ing as the white in point of rights and privileges, 
it is fit that we should for a moment stop to con- 
what his behaviour has under the 
change; and nothing can be more satisfactory 
than all accounts of the conduct of the slaves. 
It was expected by some that the Ist of 
August, 1834, there would be an outbreak, and 
that the sudden liberation of persons who had so 
long been confined, and ander the influence of 
oppression, would occasion conduct that was not 
consistent with the Never was 
any apprehension more complete ly falsified by 
the result. On that day there was all over the 
West Indies, we venture to say, among the 850,000 
negroes whom we had liberated, the most perfect 
peace, uninterrupted by riot or debauchery. In 
that country where nature provokes the passions, 
and where the stimulus of intemperance is dealt 
out with a profuse hand, there was no instance 
to be found in all the Caribbean Sea of intoxica- 
tion or of riot from intoxication. On the con- 
trary, the churches and chapels were filled. 
Successions of eongreg after another, 
frequented them in order to testify their gratitude 
to God for the great boon whic h Providence had 
bestowed on them. Those people spent that day 
in piety and devotion, and not the slightest 
breach of the peace or act of intemperance was 
perceived. Then it was said, “ They will not 
work.”’ The result has proved the contrary. 
They are not at all indisposed to work. Give 
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one 
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on 


public peace 
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hem wages and they will work. No doubt they | —in a question regarding Africa and the slave- 


will prefer cultivating their own yam-gardens if 


you do not give them adequate wages ; but, when 
they have adequate wages, they will work as well 
as can be desired, not only at cotton and indigo, 
but at sugar also. It was said at the time that 


the supply of sugar would greatly fall off; but | 


we have positive proof from the most undoubted 
authority, that where they are weil treated and 
proper wages are given, the supply of sugar in 
the district is not diminished by emancipation. 
Indeed, it wasstated by the Marquis of Sligo some 
years ago in the House of Lords, that there was 
one district in his Government, he having been 
Governor of Jamaica, in which a two-fold greater 
produce of sugar had been made by free negroes 
tan by slaves in former times. That, I admit, 
appears to have been a peculiar case, and there- 
fore I do not mention it as an average ; but, as a 
general rule, I say that there has been no diminu- 
tion in the growth of sugar, and no want what- 
ever of men to work at proper wages. This 
subject has lately been made a matter of contro- 


. . . . . | 
versy, and an inquiry is now going on from which 


I hope truth will be obtained, and from which 


we shall see whether there are not exceptions— | 


as I don’t doubt there may be—to that rule. For 


. . ' 
instance, | am told that Barbadoes stands in a/| 


different position from Jamaica in that respect, 
and that Barbadoes is flourishing. Undoubtedly 
all the respectable testimony which we have from 
Barbadoes is to the effect that there is no want 
of sugar, and that its growth has increased, in- 
stead of falling off. The former slave stands 
now in a different position with respect to the 


community, in consequence of the change that) 


has taken place, from that which he occupied 
before. He has the same interest now as his 
master. 
should profit, for his wages are to be paid out of 
the gains of his master. Th profits of the 
planter are the fund out of which his wages 
must be paid ; consequently they have a common 
interest, and he ought to rejoice in everything 
that tends reasonably and without abuse to the 
profit of the planter. That many planters have 


suffered, that many will continue to suffer, is un- | 


deniable ; and those particularly will suffer whose 
estates are under mortgage. It may be said, in- 
deed, that it all depends upon that, and that those 
whose estates are not under mortgage are flourish- 
ing; but as a very great many estates are unfor- 
tunately in that condition, I fear that a consider- 
able proportion of proprietors have suffered. But 
there have been many sufferers also by their 
advocacy of emancipation, and when I mention 
the nameof Mr. Stephen, I am reminded of the 
last act of his public life, when, having been the 
steady supporter of the then Government, he, in 
the year 1815, gave up his place in Parliament 
and all hope of preferment, and retired into pri- 
vate life, because he conscientiously differed from 
his political friends—the Government of the day 


It becomes his interest that the master | 


| trade. Such men also as George Thompson and 
| others, both in this country and the: United 
States, despising the danger to which in some 
cases they were exposed, and the loss which in all 
‘cases they underwent, labored in this great and 
good cause, and honor be to their names! | 
‘could name other instances, and, if it were not 
| selfish, and a slight matter eompared with the 
| sacrifices which others have encountered, I might 
| name my own case. I grudge not, but look back 
‘with satisfaction and delight, to the labor of 
nearly 60 years in the cause; but I was about to 
State a different kind of sacrifice which I made 
most cheerfully. TI lost an estate in the West 
|Indies which I should not much have valued, 
'and I lost also an estate in the north of England 
‘which I should very much have valued, bya 
‘kind individual, who had made me his heir to 
| both estates, altering his will, because | would not, 
‘in 1833, abandon the cause of emancipation. I 
have grown old in these labors, but this is an 0¢- 
casion on which | may say,— 


‘* ’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.’’ 


It is difficult to avoid feeling a renewal of what 
one has not intermitted, but only relaxed in press- 
ing, and relaxed, of late years, because the occa- 


}sion had ceased. 


Gov. Hincks (of Barbadoes) proposed the first 
resolution, in which the meeting joyfully record- 
ed its satisfaction at the retrospect of that “ great 
act of national justice and sound policy,” the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies, and 
affirmed that the emancipated population had 
triumphantly vindicated their right to freedom. 
The honorable gentleman entered at considerable 
length into the question of the comparative cost 
lof free and slave labor, and, speaking from his 
own experience, backed by competent authority, 
he unhesitatingly decided in favor of free labor 
as the cheaper of the two. He quoted statistics 
also, to show the wonderful efforts which were 
made by the laboring classes in Barbadoes for 
the spread of education. 

G. Thompson, in an eloquent speech, seconded 
the motion, and it was carried unanimously.— 
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WAR AND ITS REALITIES. 


In reading the accounts of battles we seldom 
get any other view than the heroic one of the 
| battle-field. There is something grand in the ex- 
hibition of hundreds of thousands of men meet- 
ing each other in a struggle which calls for the 
| exercise of the highest courage and the greatest 
scientific skill. The prowess, the daring, the glo- 





ry and the rewards, have something chivalric in 
them, which raises the thoughts above the sel- 
fishness which usually characterizes human ac- 
tions, and fills the imagination with the glory of 
arms. Occasionally we get glimpses of the other 
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side of the picture, the destruction, the ruin, the 
misery and the suffering which attend this pur- | 
suit of the phantom glory ; : 


tional mind to pause, and ask itse If whether there | 


DS" 


and it is such rev mela 
features as these which cause every humane and ra- | ing city. 
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scribed to a certain extent. In Chicago it may 
| be safe ‘ly said that not the slightest proscription 

»xists in the public conveyance of that flourish- 
In New York and Brooklyn, (except on 
one or .wo of the New York city passenger lines, ) 


ought not to be some limit to the ambition of ru-| there is not the slightest barrier to any person 


lers and to their power of making war; whether| riding, on account of complexion. 


the nations of the world are not so interested in 
peace that a common union amongst them, to pre | 
vent its being broken, is not as desirable a combi- 
nation as it would be a humane one. 
ing is one of the pic tures referred to: 
“The day after the engagement I visited the| 
battle-field. Alas! it is asad thing to do; all the | 
glory and pomp of war fades into insignifie ance 
before the utter misery and desolation of a battle- 
field the day after the action. At the time [ ar 
rived, the bodies of the dead had been collected, 


The follow- | 


and were lying in rows near the cemetery; the. 
faces of men were covered over, and near them! 


stood those of their comrades, whose 
to bury them 


duty it was 


of the ( 
enemy. 


flicers who had died bravely facing the 
If you have never witnessed such a sight, 
I advise you never to doso as long as you may | 


avoid it One’s reflections are not gay. Death 


upon your mind the suffering that must ensue | 
when the loss of the men you see strete shed lifeless } 


before you becomes known to their families.” 
nil 


COLORED PEOPLE AND THE 


the Editor of the North American and U 


CARS. 

S. Gazette 
Sir:—As a colored man, and constant reader 

of your pap 

columns to make a few 


remarks on the sore 


grievance of genteel colored people in being ex-| 


cluded trom the passenger railroad cars, except 
they choose to 
with the driver.” 

However long the 
go, or great 


their hurry—however unwell 
aged, 


genteel or neatly attired—however hot, 
cold or stormy the we: ather—however few in the 


cars, as the masses of the colored people now un- 


ders An it, they are unceremoniously excluded 

Of course my own humble opinion will weigh 
but little with yourself and readers (being, as I} 
am, of the | roscribed class) 
reasonable or unreasonable, just or unjust—as te 
whether it is a loss ora gain to railroad com 
panies, thus to exclude colored people. 
theless, pardon me for 
proscription, for 
carried to an extent in Philadelphia unparallele« 
in any of the leading cities in this Union. 
is not imagination or an exaggerated assertion. 

In New‘ cae colored people—slaves as wel 
as free —ride in all 


saying that this severe 
some 


In a heap, piled apart from the! 
rest, | recovnized, from the uniforms, the bodies | 


,|tions would be found by 
in all its most revolting aspects, faces you, forcing | 


r, allow me a brief corner in your| 


‘stand on the front platform, | 


distance they may have to 


as to whether it is} 


Never- 
unaccountable reason, is 


This 


the city cars and omnibuses. | fated region are by no means chp sample « 


In Cincinnati, failee d women are accommodated | twenty thous: and colored ee 
in the city omnibuse 


s, but colored men are pro- | The 


There is no 
obstruction in the w way of colored persons riding 
in any of the Boston cars or omnibuses 

I need not allude to cities of minor importance, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, north or south. 
Sufficient ure the facts in the examples of the 
cities already alluded to, to make it a ve ry pain- 
fully serious or with intelligent colored peo- 
| ple, why it is so in Philadelphia, the city of 

“ Brotherly love,” so noted as the bulwark of the 
‘ eligious Society of Friends, commonly called 
| Quake rs,” so note das one of the le: ading cities 
‘in the Union, in great religious and benevolent 
enterprises, so pre-emine ntly favorable to eleva- 
ting the heathen in Africa, while forgetful of 
those in their very precincts—those who are 
taxed to support the very highways that they are 
rejected from. 
Sut, doubtless, on a hurried consideration of 
tthe claims of the colored people, serious obj jec- 
railroad boards and 
| others, under the erroneous impression that the 
vicinity of St. Mary, Bedford, Seventh and Lom- 
bard streets, &c., furnishes a sample of the 
great body of colored people residing Phila- 
delphia. 

While compelled by truth to admit that there 
is some room for fear from these localities: that 
in viewing the gross intemperance, filth and 
wretchedness abuounding so larg ly, in which 
hundreds are hopelessly degraded, the innocent 
should have to suffer, it is, perhaps, no more than 
might be expected; yet it is an undeniable fact, 
that the chief source of degradation comes from 
rum. The rum comes from the licensed or un- 
licensed grogsellers, who hold out their alluring 
cup for the sake of ready change, which they 
are sure to get, after which they turn their cus- 
tomers on the street, to appear hide ous to all be- 
| holds rs. I need not Say that these eroggerie s 
| low and degrading as they may be, are not licensed 
by colored men, nor in one case in 
the y ke . ] y colors d men 

He nee, common chi arity would seem to dicta 
that some » other class should be charged with a 
)| portion of this loathsome state of things, so much 
| dre 998 (A hint to the wise is sufficient. ) 
Now, having frankly admitted the degradation 
»| of Seventh and St. Mary streets, Xe., which has 
been a thousand times held up to the world by the 
1} press, not only of Philadelphia, but almost of the 
entire country, to the disgrace of every colored 
man in the country, | beg, Mr. 
1) spe-tfully add, that the 


| 
r 





twenty are 


te 


Editor, to re- 
inhabitants of this ill- 





of the 
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class and the 
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great mass of industrious colored people, is well 
nigh as marked as was the gulf between Dives 
and Lazarus, in the parable, as I shall attempt’ 
_ demonstrate here; besides volunteering further 

) prove, by ocular testimony, if any of your 
mh rs choose to condescend to ac company me 
to parts and places where the decent portions of 
colored people reside ; to the eighteen or twenty 
colored churches, with their Sabbath schools; to 
at least twenty day schools, of a public and pri- 
vate character ; to the dozens of beneficial socie- 
ties, united for the mutual support of their sick 
and disabled members ; to the neat and genteelly 
furnished three story brick houses, owned, occu- 
pied and paid taxes fo r, almost entirely by colored 
people—-on Rodman strect, Ronz aldson street and 
Washington street; to observe the extent of 
valuable property owned on South and Lombard 
streets (in the most respectable part of those 
streets;) to examine some of the stores (they 
may not be large) ke yt by colored men, (of which 
more will be said pres¢ ntly) ; to pass those living 
in respectable houses, ele gantly furnished, houses 
alone worth from five to ten thousand dollars ; 
likewise leaving out the many in various other 
parts of the city, where industrious, sober and 
decent people live, and own considerable real 
estate. I think abundant evidence may be found 
in the directions alluded to, to convince the most 
prejudiced against the colored man, that he is 
by no means so sadly degraded and miserably 
poor as the callie have generally been led to 
suppose, from all that has been said of him in 
connection with the degraded localities alluded 
to before. 

Previously I alluded to stores, &e., and will 
now refer more particularly to a few in my own 
immediate neighborhood, which is on South 
street, between Eighth and Ninth streets. Just 
iv the square, there are six or seven stores—five 
of furniture, stoves, &c., one confectionery, and 
one small trimming store. IL am sure these 
places are neatly and well kept, are well stocked 
generally, and the owners are active, intelligent 
and sober business men. Indeed, ] ‘might with 
propriety add in this connection, also on South 
street, below Eighth street, the colored tailor, 
shoemaker, furniture store keeper, and the 
dealer in crockery-ware and faney articles, may 
be found now where they have been for years, 
ereditably following these pursuits ; also, above 
Ninth street, in South, carpenters, tailors and 
shoemakers are actually doing eredit to their 
eraft— comfortably supporting their families, edu- 


eating their children, and leading lives of respec- | to be practicable, 


tability. 

But what avails all this ? 
in this direction ? I fear you will say, Mr. Editor. | 
Suppose Stephen Smith, who is reputed to be 
worth a quarter of a million of dollars, with his 
tens of thousands of dollars invested in bank 
stocks, railroad stocks, &c. &ec., having for so 
many yeurs been well known among business 


men as an extensive lumber and coal merchant, 
dealer in real estate, &c., with taxes amounting 
to nearly two thousand dollars per annum to pay, 
should enter a car, still, being colore d, he would 
be assigned the “ front platform,” to stand up 
by the “driver. Again, suppose Miss Greenfield 
(the Black Swan) wished to enjoy a ride to 
Fairmount; never mind, she must stand on the 
“ front platform, by the driver,” too. The fact 
that her e xtraordinary acquirements as a vocalist 
have won for her the very highest distinction, 
both in this country and in Europe, does actually 
weigh nothing when entering a © ity Passenger 
Railroad car—the front platform is the place for 
all that the Creator chose to make with a dark 
skin. 

But I will now relieve your patience, trusting 
that, ere long, decent colored men and women 
will find the same privileges in the City Passen- 
ger Railroad cars of Philadelphia that are ex- 
tended to colored men and women in other 
Cities. W.s 

Philadelphia, Aug. BUrth, 18h ys. 


— 
From the St. Louis Republican of 17th alt 
MISSOURI RIVER NAVIGABLE A DISTANCE OF 


OVER 3000 MILES FROM ITS MOUTH. 


The steamer Spre ad Eagle, in connection with 
the Chippewa, has just comp ileted one of the most 
remarkable trips on record in the navigation of 
the Western rivers, having traversed the Mis- 
souri river from its mouth to Fort Benton—a 
point within sixty miles of the head waters of 
the Columbia, and three thousand one hundred 
and twenty miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. This is nine hundred miles above the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, and seven hundred 
miles further than any other steamboat has ever 
been. 

The Spread Eagle left St. Louis on the 28th 
day of May—three days after the C hip ypewa, and 
arrived in this port yesterday, at 2 o'clock, P. M., 
performing a distance of over 6,200 miles in 79 
days. The C hippew ra had very little trouble in 
ascending the river above Yellow Stone, except- 
ing on ‘Doup yhain’s Rapids, where they were 
obliged to haul her through by her line. The 
Indians were quiet. Game above the mouth of 
Yellow Stone was very abundant. - Large bands 
of buffalo, elk and mountain sheep might be 
seen at any moment, together with any quantity 
of grizzly ‘bear. The trip has been demonstrated 
the Ch ppewa having made it 


in a water. One month earlier, she would 


Why further add} have had no diffic ulty in ascending the Rap vids 


before mentioned. The Spread Kagle had among 
her passengers a number of mountain men, and 
tourists, together with a company of seventy-three 
United States troops. As freight, the Sp read 
Kagle had 4,331 packages of buffalo robes and 
furs. 
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For Friends’ Review 
FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 
A SONNET. 


Believe! for living Faith gives power to cope 
With hosts on hosts of ills that round us crowd ; 
And see the radiant seal of heavenly Hope, 
Upon the bosom of earth’s gloomiest cloud. 
Believe, and hope! sweet Hope dispels the fears 
That so o’erburden these sad hearts of ours, 
As sunbeams gently kiss away the tears 
Dark midnight pours on lowly-drooping flowers. 
Believe, and hope, and love! O, blissful Love, 
Unfathomed, boundless, deathless Charity, 
By grace, astounding grace, still floweth free 
Through earthen channels—from the Fount above 
Filling the soul with blessedness, that flows 
Toward all for whom the Saviour died and rose! 
M. 


— 
From the London Friend. 
MANNA. 
(Exod. xvi. Numb. x 
When Israel out of Egypt came, 
Led by the Lord with cloud and flame, 
They sang the praises of His name. 


But soon, by thirst and hunger tried, 
Although the Lord was still their guide, 
To Moses they in anguish cried :— 


‘‘Would we had died by Pharaoh’s hand, 
Nor left our tasks at thy command, 
To perish in this barren land ?’’ 


Had they God’s mighty signs forgot? 
Yet He who fixed their favored lot 
Forgave them, and destro\ ed them not. 


When in the morning all around 
The ‘‘small round thing’’ lay on the ground, 
And pleasant to the taste was found, 


They viewed it, humbled and ashamed ; 
**Manna ?’’* (** What is it ?’’) they exclaimed, 
And, therefore, Manna it was named. 


'Tis thus when holy breathings fill 
The heart, and heavenly dews distil, 
jowing the spirit to His will; 


With trembling lips and tearful eyes, 
elted and awed with sweet surprise, 
** What is it?’’ the believer cries: 


‘What is this calm within my breast ? 
This peace upon my soul imprest? 
An earnest of eternal rest !’’ 


‘‘ Bright bow of promise in distress, 


Solace in all the trials that press, 
The Manna of life’s wilderness !’’ 


But Israel journeyed on their way, 
And as the Manna, day by day, 


They failed to own the loving care 
That daily spread a daily share, 
And longed for less unworldly fare. 
And do we ever thus despise 

The Manna spread before our eyes 
Do sometimes thoughts like these arise 


? 


That we hoped, ere now, to win 
An easier victory over sin, — 
To feel more store of strength within. 


Forgetful as we pass along, 
To make this word our thankful song, 
**When I am weak then am I strong !”’ 


Count we eternal life to gain ? 
Let conscious guilt our lips restrain 
From murmuring at each transient pain. 


We have not learned in every state 
Hungry or full, or poor or great, 
Contented, on our Lord to wait: 


Like her, who, owning it unmeet 
That she should taste the children’s meat, 
Begged, with the dogs, the crumbs to eat. 


Awhile her Lord, her faith to try, 
In silence seemed to pass her by, 
Regardless of her earnest cry ; 


But turned at this, her lowly prayer ; 
‘*Great is thy faith, O woman! Share 
E’en as thou wilt, the children’s fare.’’ 


Unmindful of our daily bread, 
We slight the grace upon us shed, 
Nor own the hand by which we’re fed ; 


And thus, like Israel, doubtful grow 
W hether a Saviour’s love we know, 
And say, Lord, are we thine or no ?’’ 


’Twere well, our drooping faith to raise, 
Backward to cast our thankful gaze 
On memories of other days! 


Nor deem, because our vision dim 
Discerns not God ’mid shadows grim, 
The darkness hideth us from Him. 


And would we ask a clearer sign,— 
An evidence of grace divine 
More brightly on our path to shine ; 


Be this our fervent breathing still, 
That deeper love our hearts may fill; 
More meek submission to His will; 

° 
More steadfast hope and constant prayer; 
More quiet resting on His care ; 
More patient trust for daily fare ; 
More faith through every changing frame 
That, whether known in cloud or flame, 
Our Father’s love is still the same. 


+ <9, — 


| ** Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 


Still bounteously around them lay, Have oftitmes no connection.—Knowledge dwells 


They ceased the wondrous gift to prize, | In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
And cried, ‘* Before our failing eyes | Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Nothing beside this Manna lies.” | Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
| Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.”’ 
| Cowper 





Then they remembered Egypt’s fare, 
The cucumbers and melons there ; 
But not the burdens that they bare. 


a 
| ** Honor thy parents, those that gave thee birth, 
Thankless and murmuring, thus they said, And watched in tenderness thine earliest days, 
‘On all these we were freely fed, And trained thee up in youth, and loved in all. 
And our soul loatheth this light bread.”’ Honor, obey, and love them ; it shall fill 

- Their souls with holy joy, and shall bring down 


* Exod. xvi. 15, margin. God’s richest blessing on thee ; and in days 
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To come, thy children, if they’re given, 
Shall honor thee and fill thy life with peace.”’ 


Edwards. 
- or - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn Ixre.uicence.—Advices from Liverpool to 
the 24th ult. have been received. 

Nothing of importance had transpired respecting 
the proceedings of the Zurich Conference. 


Iraty.—A dispatch from Florence, dated the 16th, 
states that on that day the National Assembly had 
declared by vote, that the late reigning dynasty could 
neither be recalled nor accepted to reign in Tuscany. 
On the 20th, it unanimously voted the annexation of 
Tuscany to Sardinia. The National Assembly of 
Modena had been opened by Chevalier Farini, who re- 
signed the powers given him as Dictator into the 
hands of the Deputies, urging them to express freely 
and calmly their wishes for the definite settlement of 
the constitution of their country. He also declared 
that they were ready to give the civilized world all 
the guarantees of order and peace, conditionally that 
liberty shall be assured to them, and that Italy shall 
be restored to the Italians. On the 20th, the Modenese 
Assembly unanimously decreed the forfeiture by the 
house of Hapsburg Lorraine of the ducal throne. 
On the following day, the annexation of Modena to 
Sardinia was unanimously decreed by a vote by 
ballot, and Farini was confirmed as Dictator. 
Farini had quitted Modena for Parma, to accept the 
Dictatorship offered him there. The Municipality 
had issued a proclamation, expressing their unani- 
mous desire for this, and the populace evinced great 
enthusiasm in anticipation of the event. On his 
arrival there, a portion of the troops proclaimed their 
adhesion to the Duchess, and took possession of a 
small fortress, intending to hold it for her while a 
chance for her restoration remains. A defensive 
league had been concluded between some of the 
States of Central Italy. The delegate of the revolu- 
tionary government of the Roman Legations had 
signed the act of accession to the league. Car- 
dinal Antonelli had resigned the Presidency of the 
Council of Rome, but retained the office of Secretary 
of State. The remaining Swiss soldiers at Naples 
having refused to comply with the new regulations, 


the government had ordered the whole foreign legion 
to be disbanded. 


France.—The amnesty to political offenders was 
said to have caused great surprise and given general 
satisfaction in Paris, and ‘some hope was entertained 
that the ‘‘ law of public safety’ would be relaxed, 
and the liability of persons to very summary pro- 
ceedings on mere suspicion of political offences be 
done away with. Two government steamers had 
been ordered to proceed to Algeria and Cayenne to 
bring back political exiles. Louis Blanc had pub- 
lished a communication in a London paper, refusing 
to accept the amnesty. Ledru Rollin is excluded 


from it, because he stands condemned as an accom- 


plicve in an attempted assassination of the Emperor 
some years since. 

A project for fortifying Antwerp which had passed 
the Belgian Chamber of Deputies by a large vote, 
had caused some uneasiness at Paris, and a consider- 
able body of troops was to be stationed at Lille, appa- 
rently as a response. The Moniteur announced that 
the army is to be reduced to a peace footing. 


Great Britary.—The Great Eastern steamship com- 
pany had authorized the directors to issue the re- 
maining capital, £30,000, so as to dispatch the vessel 
on its first voyage free of debt. It was expected that 
Holyhead would be the point of departure for the 
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trip to Portland. The agent of the Galway line of 
steamers had made large offers for chartering the 
ship for the first voyage, but it was believed without 
success. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company recently deputed 
F. C. Webb, an engineer of considerable experience 
in testing telegraph cables, to visit Valentia and ex- 
amine the state of their cable. His report expresses 
the opinion that a serious fault exists about 263 miles 
from Valentia, and that between that point and the 
Irish coast it is comparatively perfect. It is impossi- 
ble to discover whether the cable is severed there, 
but he is inclined to believe, from various circum- 
stances, that it is not so. 

Inp1a.—About 5000 of the European troops had 
received their discharge. Only one man remained 
under arrest at Berhampore. The deposed King of 
Oude had been released, but not restored to his king- 
dom. 

The statements of the territorial revenue and dis- 
bursements of the government of India for the year 
1857-58, have been presented to Parliament. They 
show an actual deficit on the accounts of all the terri- 
tories and departments under the immediate control 
of that government, of £11,610,734, and for the year 
1858-59 it is estimated at £15, 900,754. 

Care or Goop Hors.—The Governor General of the 
colony, in his address on the occasion of proroguing 
the Legislature, in the 7th month last, referred with 
satisfaction to the conciliatory disposition exhibited 
by the native tribes, and their increasing desire to 
adopt many of the habits of settled life, to acquire 
property, and to obtain individual titles to the land 
they occupy. British Caffraria was tranquil. 

Sovrn America.—The civil war in Venezuela con- 
tinues. On the 2d ult., President Castro was arrest- 
ed at Caracas by the Governor and military com- 
mandant of that city ; he resigned the Presidency, 
and was placed in confinement. It is alleged that he 
had secretly agreed with the leaders of the federalists 
or revolutionists to issue a decree abrogating the 
Constitution which he had sworn to support, and 
proclaiming a confederation ; and that the discovery 
of this plan caused his arrest. The federalists had 
gained possession of La Guayra and made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Caracas. 

Domestic.—The island of San Juan, which is 
situated in the straits between Vancouver’s Island 
and the mainland, has been taken possession of by 
sixty U. S. troops under the orders of Gen. Harney, 
as part of Washington Territory. Gov. Douglass, of 
British Columbia, has issued a protest, claiming the 
island as a British possession, and has despatched 
some armed vessels with 200 sappers and miners. 
Several U. 8. and British war vessels were reported 
to be in the immediate vicinity. It was officially 
stated at Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, that the dif- 
ficulty would be compromised by a joint occupancy 
of the island until the two governments could be ad- 
vised of the state of affairs. 

A portion of the people of Nebraska are reported 
to be taking the initiatory steps for the organization 
of a State Government. It is proposed to call a con- 
vention next month, which will draft a constitution 
to be submitted to popular vote in the 11th month 
and if ratified, application for admission into the 

Union as a State will be made at the same time that 
the claims of Kansas are presented. There is no 
evidence, however, that the movement is general 
throughout the Territory. 

By accounts from California we learn that the con- 
vention which met in Carson Valley, has framed a 
constitution for a Provisional Government, declaring 
Carson Valley independent of Utah, and giving the 
name of Nevada to the proposed new Territory. 
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